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out darkness, if you let it shine. Light is already break- 
ing. "Stars shine through the opening clouds." Two 
million pages of peace matter have been circulated through 
the country in the past twelve months. The call is for 
help — for money to publish, and for laborers in the field. 
— W. G. Hubbard, New Vienna, 0. 



A Good Omen. — " The Connecticut Battle-Flags," says 
the Boston Journal, " are rotting unseen and unhonored in 
boxes at the State Arsenal." Warlike patriotism may la- 
ment this neglect ; but it shows in fact good sense, as well 
as the silent working of Christian principles. The sooner 
we can " bury the tomahawk," the sad mementoes of our 
late domestic conflict, the better for all parties. Family 
feuds should be forgotten as soon as possible. A brave man, 
unless a very savage in spirit and character, will not pre- 
serve as a sacred relic, tho halter with which he hangs a 
murderer. 



As Emperor on Peace. — Bulers arc often more favora- 
ble to measures of peace than is generally supposed. Such 
doubtless was the case at one time with the Bussian war. 
Stephen Gillette, the distinguished Quaker preacher, a man 
with very rare excellence and ability, says, in 1819, "The 
Emperor converged very freely upon War, and his desire to 
•establish a Congress of Nations to prevent a resort to the 
sword. Ho stated, ' His soul's travail had been, that wars 
and bloodshed might cease forever from the earth ; that he 
had passed sleepless nights on account of it, deeply deplor- 
ing the woes brought on humanity by war, and that whilst 
his mind was bowed before the Lord in prayer, the plan of 
all the crowned heads Joining in the conclusion to submit to 
arbitration whatever differences might arise among them, 
instead of resorting to the sword, had presented itself to 
his mind in such a manner, that he rose from bed, and wrote 
what he had so sensibly felt ; that his intentions had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented by some, but that love to 
God and to man was Ma only motive in the Divine sight' 

He was in Paris at the time he formed that plan." 

,~^*«^. , 

CRUELTY IN WAR. 

War has been pronounced the natural state of man, and 
the condition of humanity,' meaning the condition in which 
men hold their mortal life. Without discussing the soundness, 
of these sayings, it is certain that, so far as human history is 
known, we find men engaged in contention, and also that 
war has beeh one of the greatest of the agencies of Heaven in 
improving ( ?) the condition of mankind. We find, also, 
that in proportion as men become enlightened, they aim at 
■what appear to be two directly contrary ends, namely, to render 
•war effective, and to abate its cruelties. Science has developed 
the war-making power to a prodigious extent ; and at this 
time_ a very large part of the ingenuity and industry of the 
civilized world is directed to perfecting the most "murder- 
ous weapons, from Rodman gtins to pocket-pistols, that ever 
were known. Every civilized nation is engaged in this 
kind of work, and each nation is inclined to boast that it has 
the best artillery and the best rifles ever invented. Ammuni- 
tion for these weapons is manufactured in immense quantities ; 
and they could be kept firing for years, were war to come, 
from the stores that have been accumulated. 

Yet while these terrible things are so common, we find men 
laboring most strenuously to abate the horrors of war. In- 
ventions and arrangements to cure are as common, almost, — 
not quite — as inventions and arrangements to wound or kill ; 
and the spirit of Miss Nightingale may be said to animate 
the world. European governments, have acted together to 
ascertain whether the use of certain very destructive agents in 
war might not be dispensed with, save in extreme eases. We 
learn from this that the world is half ashamed of its war-like 
spirit, and yet continues to defer to it. It is very inconsistent, 



but perhaps not more so in this instance than it is in many 
others, for, the world cannot be set np as a model of consist- 
ency in any respect. 

The most notable illustration of the contradictory course of 
men in regard to war-like work is now afforded by Great 
Britain. In that country, it is proposed to supply the infantry 
regiments with what is called " the saw-sword bayonet," such 
as the armed police of Ireland carry. What is the saw- 
sword bayonet ? It is a stabbing weapon that has a sword 
edge and a saw back, and a point like a needle, only larger. 
A more cruel weapon never was invented, not merely because 
the wound it would inflict almost surely would be fatal, but 
because that wound would be of a character to inflict suffering 
altogether unnecessary, and which would render the sufferer's 
recovery almost impossible in nearly every instance. As the 
weapon enters the body, it cuts on one side, and saws, or tears 
and rends, on the other ; and this sawing process is repeated as 
the weapon is withdrawn from the body. Thus the wound 
is first made in a most cruel manner, and then that wound is 
intensely aggravated by the withdrawal of the weapon that in- 
flicted it, leaving the wounded man in a horrible state, and 
probably beyond the skill of surgery. 

. The invention is a satanic one, and the government that 
should adopt the weapon for its armies would thus far show 
itself santanically devoted. Even were it the object of war 
to kill as many men as possible, it would not be right to cause 
them to die by the infliction of acutely painful wounds ; but the 
most that war aims at is the overthrow of armies, and that 
can be done as effectually by wounding or capturing soldiers 
as by killing them. Bad at the best, war should not be 
made as bad as it can be made by forcing soldiers to use weap- 
ons that remind one of those of assassins, poisoned in order 
that they may be sure to kill. What renders the matter worse 
is the fact that it rarely happens that mei» are killed or mur- 
dered by the bayonet in fair fight. Two bodies of men rush 
at each other at the charge; but before bayonets can be 
crossed, one of these bodies breaks, and those who composed 
it fly in confusion and terror, and while thus flying, many of 
them are overtaken and stabbed. Surely, it is not proper to 
give soldiers more murderous weapons than ever they have 
had that they may butcher flying foes!. — Examiner and 
Chronicle. 



War Prodigalities. — We see them everywhere, both in 
individuals and in the government, as the results, clear and 
unquestionable, of our late conflict. Gen. Grant seems hon- 
estly intent on retrenchment and general economy ; but war 
creates, and even compels such enormous expenses, and 
accumulates sueh a- multitude of official drones, long accus- 
tomed to feed as vampires on the public treasury, that it 
seems well-nigh impossible to shake them off, and intro- 
duce habits of real economy. Facts without number are at 
hand to verify and illustrate these statements. Perley, a 
very, reliable correspondent at Washington of the Boston 
Journal (Oct. 27), says: 

" Another piece of proposed extravagance is the erection 
of a new War Department. The building now used had an 
extra story put on it a few years ago, and it is now large 
enough for the uses of a peace establishment. But the 
trouble is that during the war a large number of military 
officers u-ere brought into the department, to superintend the 
extra clerks necessarily employed. The work has now fallen 
off, and scores of extra clerks have been dismissed ; but 
many of the military officers remain, like so many barnacles, 
and (hey require rooms and ante-rooms for their dignity. 
If a score or so of these gentlemen in "blue coats and brass 
buttons," who now receive three or four thousand dollars each 
— some of them much more — in the shape of pay, rations, 
allowances for servants, forage, and commutations in various 
forms, could be sent to the plains to fight Indians, awl 
clerks appointed in their places, there would be no lack of 
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.desk room. I am glad to learn that a resolution is to bo 
introduced into the House early in the coming session, call- 
ing for a detailed statement of every dollar paid, directly 
or' indirectly, to every army officer who has been on duty 
here during the year drawing to a close. This will show 
ikat the only necessity for a new War Department is to 
provide a costly hive for these martial drones." 
— _ — .— »^ 

Avondale and Wab. — The sympathy awakened by the 
disaster at Avondale does honor to humanity, and suggests 
a contrast in the opposite treatment of sufferers from war. 
About one hundred men perished in an hour at Avondale, 
leaving 73 widows and 156 orphans, in all, 229, to want ; 
and already the sum of $250,000 is said to have been spon- 
laneously raised for their relief. 

.,-. But the. victims in war are a hundred, if not a thousand, 
fold more numerous ; but when or where do we find a like res- 
ponse to their claims upon public sympathy and relief ? No- 
body thinks of it. At the rate of the Avondale charity.thc suf- 
ferers from our rebellion, for instance, would require about 
$1,250,000,000, or nearly half as much as our war debt. 
%ci even this enormous sum would be a very poor pecuni- 
ary compensation for the million able-bodied men, North 
and South, killed or crippled for life by that long, gigantic 
conflict. But for- these millions of sufferers from that re- 
bellion, how little is now thought by the public at large. 



Southern Taxation. — The South very naturally com- 
plain of this ; but the Charleston ( S. C. ) Republican, thus 
puts the case: •=— " Some men are quite fond of comparing 
present rates of taxation with those before the war. But sup- 
pose the South had been victorious, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing such a government as they desired. How much better 
off would the people be to-day? First of all, there would be 
the immense Confederate debt to pay. . Most of this would 
have become payable six months after the ratification of peace 
with the United States. This of itself would have drained 
the country of its last cent, and to the people, already impover- 
ished by the war, would have been presented the choice of 
repudiation or starvation. The former would no doubt have 
been the result. In the second place, there would be a large 
floating debt and currency ( since repudiated ) to be redeemed 
by each separate State ; more than enough in itself to drive 
the people to starvation. In the third place, there would be, 
not only a State government in which an army of disbanded 
officers would all claim a place, but a general government, 
costing as much as the present one, the expenses of, which 
would have to be borne by tliirteenStates instead of thirty-seven." 

Pacific Revolution in France. — "One of the most inter- 
esting features of the present elections is the new tendency of 
tneyouth of the upper classes in ftance. Six years ago (1863J 
many illusions and many traditional ideas were still in force, 
and the mode of life that a man foresaw in the immediate futuru 
Was very different from what it is now, Let us take a young' man 
of eighteen or nineteen, and one of twenty-four, six years ago. 
Suppose he belongs to the family of a country gentleman with 
limited fortune, but some standing in his department. If he is 
J8 or 19, he is thinking for his liiture of one of three things 
only — either of going into the army, or of getting named by 
some special favor in the ranks of the Conseil d'Etat ; or (and 
this is the far most numerous class) of doing nothing at all, and 
getting by some influence or lucky chance, a rich wife, chosen 
jrocn the low-born rich who have sprang up under the Empire. 
Six years ago these were the three 'modes of life' looked for- 
ward to by men under twenty and by their families. Of politi- 
cal life there was no notion ; that was tacitly left to those ' who 
were used to it,' above all, to the dwellers in towns, and to wri- 
ters, professors, &c. So far, the men under twenty; but the 
men just under the legal age of twenty-five were, if anything, 
still more without ambition or desire for public activity. If 
already married, they were looking forward, at the utmost, to 
some improvement in agriculture as a means of. occupying 
*[$$&, year*. beneficiaUj ; . and if not. yet married, they were 



planning how theyshould soonest attain to that excellent consum- 
mation. If in the array, they were losing their time in provin- 
cial garrisons, and waiting for the moment of national glory, 
destined to prove that, for well-born gentlemen, the military 
career was the only career left in France. 

" All this is altered now ; and for those who know Franc©' 
and the various sections of her society well, there has been no 
greater change at any period of her history. This change has 
come very suddenly ; but it is most important, for it has come 
with the absolute certainty that war is impossible. Even a year 
ago this was a subject for discussion. Would or could anything 
bring about a war ? Might some ' hasard' all at once, as in 
the past, set fire to the powder that was lying about every- 
where ? There was no reasonable cause for war ; but still would 
it not suddenly break out ; and, once plunged into, of coursp 
France would show herself the military nation she had always 
been, and the entire country would associate itself passionately 
with the fortunes of the army. It is this which is destroyed— all 
this. No ' hasard' can possibly set fire to the powder that, ins? 
pious hands have strewn about. War will not suddenly 'break 
out,' because no one will dare to help in such a work ; and, if it 
did, France would not show herself enthusiastic at all, but just 
the reverse, and the 'entire country' would array itself reso- 
lutely against whosoever tried to force or entrap it into a 
war. The military effervescence of other days is gone, and 
this race of men who are beginning to think out democratic 
problems, and to coalesce in what they believe to be common 
interests, will resist absolutely any attempt to convert them into 
chair a canon. 

" War, as a 'way out,' is now forbidden Napoleon III., and 
he knows it. It is a worn-out remedy, and no longer applies. 
The time is gone by for it. But this, while it hems the Em- 
peror and hi3 government into a much narrower circle than 
ever before, precisely enlarges the sphere of activity for the 
young men of the upper classes. It will ere long be ridiculous 
to make a soldier of &JUs de famille; and this forces him to re- 
gard politics as a field for competition. The consequence is 
that the men over 25 have this time thrown themselves into the 
electoral contest with real ardor,* and the lads under 20 follow 
on all but passionately. This is an utterly novel state of 
things in France, and certainly not to be forseen even two- 
years ago. But there it is now,, and it brings with it a mental 
condition which those who are trying to govern. France must 
reckon. with. Even women grow political now, and the merits 
of the various candidates are discussed with a shade more of tol- 
erance and fairness than one could ever have supposed possible. 
" A curious point to observe in all this is the position of the 
clergy. The priest in France, unless he belong to the very 
superior portion of the body-ecclesiastical, is mostly military- 
minded. War is a thing he takes in easily ; it enters into those 
ways of government which his mind thoroughly understands ; 
and of all method'* of preventing a man from too much or Ido 
deep thinking, none seems simpler or more generally successful 
than devoting him to drill and glory. This sudden change in 
the French temper, perplexes the mass of the clergy sorely % 
and assuredly, the Revolution of 1848, toppling oyer thrones an- 
it did, frightened the clerical mind far less from its propriety' 
than do the strange theories propounded now on all sidesaboux 
universal peace, education, the relations between capital and 
labor, and the unrestricted exchange between all nations bf 
whatsoever each can produce most naturally, and at th« small- 
est cost. These are the questions that trouble and perplex the 
priest in every country ; and these are beginning to attract the 
attention of the youthful minds consigned to his care. 

" What is .to be done ? It is a very complicated case. Wai,. 
I repeat, as a ' way out,' is now an impossibility, which is an. 
immense gain, but at present a negative gain. There will be- 
no war. Of that thinking men here are now perfectly certain; 
but if the war-ghost is to go on haunting France ami Europe- 
long after the actual demise of war itself, only half the good 
is achieved. When will be first pronounced the great word: 
' disarmament,' and who will utter it ? It is the next step, who. 
will take it? Probably for some years France would goon. 
wasting money on useless armaments. Prussia would say she- 
dared not be the first to disarm. Who knows whether Austria,, 
long so sorely tried, may not be the first to speak the word 'of 
which every other country feels the necessity."— Oor. ofLondoik 
News. 



